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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


ANCHURIA, France, the college 

campus and the editorial rooms 
are represented in articles making up 
this issue of THe QuiILL. 

Edward Hunter is back with another 
behind-the-scenes article on his Man- 
churian experiences, particularly 
timely because of the recent enthrone- 
ment of Henry Pu Yi. Then we have 
a mighty interesting article by Russell 
Barnes, of the Detroit News’ staff, giv- 
ing you an insight into the troubles 
France has been experiencing. Mr. 
Barnes’ article appeared in The News 
and drew many commendatory letters. 


INTRODUCING ... 

















Tom Powers 


Tom Powers’ article on college mag- 
azines, we believe, will prove interest- 
ing to both undergraduates, college 
alumni, teachers and others interested 
in the campus world. 

Prof. R. R. Barlow’s discussion of 
the relations of editor and teacher 
contains many good points. One 
thing that struck us as particularly 
significant was his citation of the fact 
few publishers, when disposing of for- 
tunes built up through their newspa- 
pers, make any provisions in their 
wills for the betterment of the profes- 
sion which rewarded them. 

Now that you know what is ahead, 
go to it! 

@ 


T is with the deepest regret that we 
have to record in this issue of THe 
Quit the passing of one of the most 
active and promising of young news- 
papermen—John Gilbert Earhart, cir- 
culation manager of the Chicago Drov- 
ers’ Journal—one of the most loyal 
members Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, ever had. 
In his late thirties, at the doorway 
to his forties, in fact, John had that 
youngness of spirit, interest and quiet 
(Continued on page 12) 




















Trouble Under the Tri-Color 


A Newspaperman’s Sketch of the Background Against 


* Which the Recent Disorders in France Have Occurred 


in France, one must look further 

than the collapse of the Bayonne 
Municipal Pawnshop last December 
and the death of Alexandre-Serge Sta- 
visky, January 8, in an Alpine chalet 
in Chamonix. The collapse of the 
pawnshop, although it cost small in- 
vestors and insurance companies ap- 
proximately $30,000,000, was only the 
spark that touched off enormous ex- 
plosive forces that always exist below 
the political surface of France. 

To really understand the situation, 
one must go back before the French 
Revolution and come up through the 
stormy Nineteenth Century, when the 
French people were battling against 
the aristocracy, the army and the 
church to establish and maintain a 
republic. The forces that fought the 
French Revolution are still very much 
alive in France. The French Revolu- 
tion itself is still very much alive. 
Events during recent weeks constitute 
only another episode. 

The Royalists, the Republicans, the 
Socialists and Communists still exist 
as aggressive bodies 
literally ready to fight 


qT: understand the present trouble 


By RUSSELL BARNES 


Staff Correspondent, 
The Detroit News 


the ranks of countries that have ac- 
cepted dictatorships of one form or an- 
other. Most students of France think 
that will not happen, but there is no 
denying it is a possibility. 

The difficulties of the present 
French government are increased by 
the fact that the ordinary Frenchman 
always regards his government and 
his public officials with suspicion. 
Part of that suspicion springs from 
temperament and part from experi- 
ence. 

Temperamentally, the Frenchman 
is a strong individualist. The vast 
majority are farmers, small merchants 
and artisans who work at home on 
hand-made goods. All they want is 
to be let alone to make and save money 
and to live their own lives. They will 
literally fight to the last gasp to pre- 
serve liberty against their own or any 
other government. 

Also, they are realists and good 
practical psychologists. Even your or- 
dinary Frenchman continually studies 
his fellows to uncover their motives 
for doing things. The posturing and 


pretensions of politicians are a stock 
subject in France for humor and ridi- 
cule. 


HE ordinary Frenchman’s experi- 

ence with government has not 
tended to increase his respect for it. 
Until the French Revolution, govern- 
ment was always inflicted from above, 
and usually harshly. 

Under the republic, he has had 
treatment in his own hands, but has 
had to struggle to obtain legislation 
to better his lot. The old conserva- 
tive land-owning class has blocked so- 
cial legislation whenever it could. 
The old régime has not yet completely 
passed, but still fights to maintain spe- 
cial privilege. 

Even now the French Royalist 
party, while numerically powerless, is 
a force to be reckoned with. It is ag- 
gressive, well financed, has a disci- 
plined membership and boasts one of 
the most smartly edited publications 
in the world. It devotes all its ener- 
gies virtually to attempting to under- 
mine the republic and making democ- 

racy look ridiculous. 





Some of its exploits 





and die for their prin- 
ciples. The Republi- 
can and Socialist 
forces have dominated 
since the birth of the 
Third Republic in 
1870, but the Conserv- 
atives and Royalists 
have never surren- 
dered. 


ing scenes. 


HE depression, 

while it struck late 
in France, has hit 
hard, nevertheless. 
The effect has been to 
strengthen the ele- 
ments opposed to the 
present Republican 
government. The pos- 
sibility has been raised 
that France will be 
swept out of the demo- 
cratic ranks over into 


erly. 


unrest in France. 


ITH Europe seething and the Far East also the subject 
of war talk, it behooves the newspaperman to be on his 
toes mentally, as it were, to keep in touch with the rapidly shift- 


Better one situation clearly understood, too, than a jumbled 
concept of the tangled whole of the world’s woes. 


Therefore, we present the accompanying simply but none- 
the-less brilliantly written article giving the background of the 
It serves to give readers of The Quill an 
understanding of that situation and also as an object lesson of 
the type of informative, interpretive material the alert news- 
paper of today must give its readers if it is to serve them prop- 


Russell Barnes, the writer, has been a member of the staff 
of the Detroit News for nearly 20 years, beginning as a campus 
correspondent at the University of Michigan and including 
five years as Paris correspondent along with City Hall, State 
Capitol and Washington assignments. 


have been brilliantly 
conceived and have 
caused the entire na- 
tion to laugh. 

It was the Royalists 
who picked up the 
Stavisky scandal and, 
by their wholesale ac- 
cusations against Re- 
publican public offi- 
cials and street demon- 
strations in Paris, 
worked up the pres- 
ent French political 
situation. Conserva- 
tives such as Andre 
Tardieu went along 
with them during the 
first stages, but with- 
drew their support 
when they saw the sit- 
uation was getting out 
of hand and threaten- 
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ing the entire political and economic 
régime. 


HAT were the facts of the Stav- 
isky scandal? 

France has municipally owned and 
operated pawnshops. They grew out 
of a public resentment against loan 
sharks. The shops are operated for 
the purpose of giving the ordinary 
man a place where he can raise money 
without being gouged. Some of them 
are even endowed by private gifts to 
cover all costs of operation. In some 
cities they occupy monumental build- 
ings like postoffices in this country. 

In Paris, one can even pawn his 
automobile. There is garage space 
for 2,000 cars. 

Hundreds of Americans in France 
during the bank holiday got money on 
which to live by putting up possessions 
in municipal pawnshops. 

The shops are known generally as 
“My Aunt” and “The Mount of Piety.” 

The capital for operating these 
pawnshops, because when $100 is 
loaned to an applicant the $100 must 
come from somewhere, is raised by 
selling bonds. The security for the 
bond is the pawned article. These 
bonds are sold generally in the mar- 
ket. 

Alexandre-Serge Stavisky was a 
Russian who was brought to France 
from near Kiev in 1900 when 14 years 
old. His father was a dentist and in- 
tended the boy to follow the same 
profession. But Alexandre-Serge 
thought otherwise and went into 
finance. He was soon over on the 
shady side and in 1912 was given 15 
days’ imprisonment for a small em- 
bezzlement. Three years later he got 
six months for fraud. 


TAVISKY dropped out of sight for 

10 years, but in 1926 he hit the 
front pages with a bang. He was 
charged with having embezzled 4,000,- 
000 francs, then about $1,650,000. His 
father felt himself so dishonored that 
he went to the forest of Fontainebleau 
and put a bullet through his head. 

Alexandre disappeared and the po- 
lice searched for him for two months, 
then finally arrested him while he was 
giving a farewell dinner to friends at 
Marly-le-Roi before fleeing abroad. 
Only $600 of that $1,650,000 was re- 
covered. 

What followed was what makes the 
ordinary Frenchman see red and as- 
sail the government. 

About five months after his arrest, 
Stavisky alleged he was so sick he 
could not remain in prison. This 
claim was supported not only by pri- 
vate physicians but also by the prison 
doctor. The government allowed the 
claim and “Handsome Alex,” as he 
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was called, was released. From then 
on for seven years he went about as 
he pleased. 

The case against him was not dis- 
missed. His lawyers always found 
excuses for adjournment and judges 
to grant the postponements. On 19 
different occasions, the trial was put 
off between 1926 and 1933. Some- 
times legal technicalities were used 
and at other times, medical certifi- 
cates were furnished. 

While lawyers were keeping him out 
of jail and court, Stavisky plunged 
into one piece of high finance after 
another. His identity was known, his 
activities were known, but he went 
his way unmolested. 

According to all accounts, he lived 
like a prince. He was accepted in 
the Paris fashionable world of poli- 
tics and finance. He gave enormous 
dinners and the “right people” at- 
tended. He had a personal body- 
guard of ex-pugilists. Beautiful 
women flocked in his wake. 

What was his secret? 


IMPLY, it seems, that men in high 

places too frequently can be 
bought. For direct bribes or being 
“cut in on” lucrative schemes, they 
will forget oaths of office and honor. 
Such scandals have been prevalent in 
all countries, especially during the 
“mad twenties.” 

Who Stavisky bought is not yet es- 
tablished. The Royalists charge that 
virtually all Republican leaders are 
compromised. That charge, of course, 
is almost certainly unfounded, but it 
is too true that some influential men 
seem to have been protecting the 
swindler and embezzler. The facts 
will not be known until the investiga- 
tion is completed. In the present tem- 
per of the French people, it is a good 
guess the investigation will be thor- 
ough. 

While at liberty perpetrating his 
financial misdeeds, Stavisky hit on the 
idea of putting out bonds through the 
municipal pawnshops. He tried it 
first through Credit Municipal of Or- 
leans. But the mayor of Orleans 
stopped that. 

“Handsome Alex” decided he 
needed his own mayor and pawnshop. 
A short distance out of Biarritz, the 
famous resort, is Bayonne, a fine old 
Basque town. Paranthetically, the 
bayonet takes its name from the place. 
The Basques defending the city once 
ran out of ammunition and tied their 
knives on the end of their guns. That 
was the origin of the modern bayonet. 

The mayor was Joseph Garat, an 
honored man who had run the town 
for 25 years, and represented the dis- 
trict in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Stavisky approached him in April, 





March, 1934 


1931, and sold him on the idea that 
Bayonne should have a municipal 
pawnshop, pointing out that with re- 
sorts and gambling places filling the 
region, it would bring a lot of people 
to Bayonne. Stavisky said he could 
sell the bonds for the capital. 

Garat took the matter up with the 
city council and the project was ap- 
proved. Stavisky had his municipal 
pawnshop. 


IS first move was to put Gustave 

Tissier, a tool, in as manager of 
the Bayonne establishment. At first, 
business went along regularly. The 
shop was well patronized, proving the 
soundness of Stavisky’s judgment that 
there was local need for such an in- 
stitution. 

Bonds were issued strictly against 
the values of the goods pawned, and 
Stavisky placed the bonds in Paris. 

Now was the time for the coup. 
Garat had given Stavisky a free hand. 
The city controller signed the bonds 
in blank. Stavisky gave the con- 
troller the bond stub made out in a 
nominal amount. The face of the 
bond was filled in for an amount many 
times the sum on the stub. 

The Bayonne bonds were appear- 
ing on the market in such large 
amounts that they could not be ab- 
sorbed by small investors. Stavisky 
then, it is charged, had friends in the 
government recommend municipal 
pawnshop bonds for insurance com- 
pany investment. In any event, Al- 
bert Dalimier, then minister of labor, 
sent out circulars declaring that pawn- 
shop bonds were legal investments for 
insurance companies. 

In 1932, suspicions were raised about 
the Bayonne bonds, and some of the 
newspapers made veiled charges, but 
nothing happened. 

It was not until the latter part of 
1933 that the scandal broke. The 
Urbaine, an insurance company, pre- 
sented bonds for payment and could 
not get the money. The prefect of 
the Basse-Pyrenees Department—he 
would correspond to an American 
state governor—stepped in. Tessier 
was arrested in the middle of De- 
cember. 


ARRANTS for the arrest of 

Stavisky were sent to Paris. 
He is supposed to have been in Paris 
Christmas Day, and to have remarked 
to friends that the game was up. He 
disappeared. 

By that time the public storm had 
broken. The Royalists were demon- 
strating around the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, demanding that the government 
resign. Heads were being cracked 
by police. The mounted Republican 

» (Continued on page 12) 











CAN EDIT 


EW practical newspapermen have 

taken time to deal with problems 

of education for journalism, al- 
though many have shown a curiosity 
about schools of journalism. 

Yet, at the risk of sounding doc- 
trinaire, I will venture to assert, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, 
that the educational preparation of 
future newspapermen is one of the 
most important problems facing Amer- 
can newspapers and American civil- 
ization. The coming generations of 
newspapermen and publicists gener- 
ally will determine to a large extent 
not merely the kind of newspapers we 
shall have in this country, but the 
kind of civilization that will emerge. 

A few weeks ago the teachers of 
journalism in the United States held 
their annual three-day convention in 
Chicago. The event passed off with- 
out attracting the attention of prob- 
ably more than a few dozen news- 
papermen, except possibly for a paper 
upon the subject of a free press read 
by that veteran teacher of journalism, 
Dr. Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


N index to the interest of working 

editors in the proceedings of the 
educators was to be found in the fact 
that the teachers did not succeed in 
bringing forth a single speaker from 
an editorial chair at their banquet, 
the function being over, after a brief 
talk by a former teacher of journal- 
ism, in about an hour and a half. 
Five good working newspapermen did 
give talks during the day sessions, 
however—three of them upon prob- 
lems of the schools. 

Several years ago a joint committee 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors and the association of schools 
of journalism was set up with the ob- 
ject of bringing about cooperation be- 
tween editors and teachers. The 
teachers themselves have a committee 
on cooperation with the newspapers. 
One result is apparent. It is that 
among editorial leaders the former 
spirit of criticism and condemnation 
of schools has been replaced by one 
of helpfulness. 

Yet a candid view will reveal that 
this spirit of helpfulness is not wide- 
spread, and that it is the spirit only, 
and not real helpfulness. These com- 
mittees have, in fact, accomplished 
very little of tangible good. 


CHOOLS of journalism need the 
vitalizing contributions that only 
the profession can give them. These 


ORS AND TEACHERS 


GET TOGETHER? 


By R. R. BARLOW 


School of Journalism, University of Illinois 


contributions, I should say, are four- 
fold: 

1. Criticism of and advice concern- 
ing the schools’ instructional pro- 
grams. 

2. Aid in obtaining adequate equip- 
ment and financial support for the 
schools. 

3. Inspiration to brilliant and prom- 
ising young minds by setting up schol- 
arship and loan funds. 

4. Eventual development of a more 
consistent policy of hiring school 
graduates when beginners are needed. 

The first need of the schools is the 
working editors’ point of view and ad- 
vice. They need to be suffused, so 
to speak, at frequent intervals with 
the warm breath of the newspaper of- 
fices. The schools do not need nor 
do they deserve pussyfooting or soft- 
gloved analysis. 

Not that the editors should assume 
that they are always right. I have 
heard editors declaim ideas about edu- 
cation that are as anachronistic in our 








ERE is a pertinent article 
on the relations of editor 
and teacher, written by a man 
who has seen considerable ex- 
perience in both journalistic 
classroom and the city room. 
Prof. R. R. Barlow, of the 
School of Journalism at the 
University of Illinois, worked 
on newspapers in Madison, 
Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Ma- 
rion, Ohio., La Crosse, Wis., 
and Hot Springs, Ark., before 
he began teaching in 1920 at 
the University of Minnesota. 
He has been a member of the 
journalism faculty at Illinois 
since 1927. 

He will be remembered by 
Quill readers as the writer of 
an interesting article on the use 
of reader surveys, “Why Edit 
by Guesswork?” that appeared 
in the Quill for December, 
1932. 








universities as those of Hitler and 
Stalin. 

The idea, for example, that the 
teacher and the student have no busi- 
ness criticizing newspapers or any par- 
ticular practice by newspapers does 
not fit in with the concept of univer- 
sity education. 

“Your job,” said one managing edi 
tor recently, “is to train the boy for 
the newspaper as it exists today.” 

True, and schools should follow that 
advice. They must recognize, more- 
over, that aspiring cubs can be un- 
fitted for newspaper work by too much 
critical examination of such work. 


ET if we wiped out all fair and in- 

telligent inquiry about newspa- 
pers in our universities, we would 
have to move our schools of journal- 
ism from university campuses and set 
them up as trade schools for the rea- 
son that no university educator would 
sanction education that stifled inves- 
tigation, evaluation of all the facts, a 
little theorizing, and even a little ideal- 
ism. And no student worth his salt 
will go far in pursuit of any subject 
without raising questions and criti- 
cisms himself. 

The fact is, newspapermen should 
welcome the viewpoint of the detached 
observer and student in our univer- 
sities and should insure sound obser- 
vation and analysis of the newspaper 
phenomenon by seeing that the profes 
sors get the facts. My observation is 
that busy newsmen detest giving data 
about their work. Yet the newspaper, 
of all social phenomena, should be open 
to investigation. 

Editors should go farther and place 
squarely before schools of journalism 
problems demanding study for the im- 
provement of their papers and their 
papers’ services. There is little cor- 
relation today between what professors 
are investigating and what editors and 
business managers know needs inves- 
tigating. 

At the recent teachers’ convention, 
papers were read suggesting innumer- 
able research projects. The cditors 
ought to make the most of the sugges- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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ENCOUNTERS BEHIND THE 


Pu Yi as ruler of Manchukuo, 

the third in his brief span of less 
than 30 years, brings many reminis- 
cences to mind. 

I recall, for instance, a banquet 
which took place in the Yamato Hotel 
at Mukden in Manchuria, when the 
formation of a new state was just be- 
ing decided upon. The dinner was 
given by Gen. Honjo, then comman- 
der-in-chief of the Japanese forces in 
that territory. 

Among the guests was Count 
Uchida, a handsome, impressive-look- 
ing Japanese, small in stature, whose 
large roundish-head was topped with 
a dignified, luxuriant growth of white 
hair. 

I met Count Uchida after the din- 
ner and asked for an interview, which 
he kindly granted, while we sat on a 
comfortable divan outside the banquet 
hall. 


T* recent enthronement of Henry 


OUNT UCHIDA, world-famous 

Japanese statesman who had 
signed the Kellogg peace pact on Ja- 
pan’s behalf, was then president of the 
South Manchuria Railway. The rail- 
way is owned by the Japanese govern- 
ment. So was the Yamato Hotel 
where we sat, and we were located 
in the Japanese Mukden Railway 
Area, in reality a city of no small size. 
But it was Manchuria we discussed. 
It was the future government of Man- 
churia that had been toasted at that 
banquet of celebration. 

Count Uchida was amiability per- 
sonified, and his excellent command 
of English was a pleasure, and con- 
vincing in itself. The atmosphere was 
that over which every newspaperman 
enthuses—without formality and with 
an air of frankness. 

“I hear that Pu Yi is to be made 
head of the proposed Manchurian 
state,” I remarked. 

Count Uchida became very definite 
upon that point. 

“The time is passed when a man 
like Pu Yi can become head of a 
state,” he insisted. “There may be 
factions among nonofficial Japanese 
supporting him, but I can say this, 
that there is no prospect of Pu Yi tak- 
ing control. 

“In fact, I am convinced that be- 
cause his selection obviously would 
be against peace and order, the Japa- 
nese authorities and army would op- 
pose it. It would not be permitted.” 

Now, wasn’t that plain-speaking 
enough to make the heart of any jour- 
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By EDWARD HUNTER 


Staff Correspondent, 
International News Service 








O interested were readers of 
The Quill in the Manchu- 
rian adventures related by Ed- 
ward Hunter, staff correspond- 
ent of International News 
Service, in the August issue of 
the magazine, that they in- 
sisted upon more. 
Whereupon, Mr. Hunter was 
urged to share additional ex- 
periences with you in these 
pages. He came through with 
the accompanying timely and 
significant article which we be- 
lieve you will find fully as in- 
teresting as his first. 








nalist tingle! Nothing Oriental about 


that. 


UST the same, in several months 

Henry Pu Yi was inaugurated ruler 
of Manchuria. What was even a more 
peculiar coincidence, it was Count 
Uchida himself who attended the in- 
auguration and who read a prepared 
statement of congratulations in beau- 
tiful classical Japanese. 

Count Uchida attended the inaugu- 
ration as Japan’s civilian representa- 
tive while Gen. Honjo himself rep- 
resented the army at the ceremony. 
It was officially pointed out, however, 
that Count Uchida was not techni- 
cally representing the Japanese gov- 
ernment, but just the Japanese-owned 
South Manchuria Railway. 

Japan, you see, officially denied 
any participation. Count Uchida was 
rewarded shortly afterward by being 
made Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the government under Gen. Araki, 
when that war horse became dictator 
of the little island empire. 

I also remember Pu Yi’s inaugura- 
tion, which I attended in my role of 
newspaper correspondent. One hu- 
morous sidelight to the inauguration 
attracted my attention. It was inno- 
cently provided by a young, chubby- 
faced professor of average height and 
more than average girth, then con- 


nected with the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

He was named Ben Dorfman and 
had been spending vacations, sabbat- 
ical years, furloughs and sick leaves 
for years in coming to the Far East 
and just rambling about, gathering 
statistical information about economic 
conditions with about the same en- 
ergy as that exerted by a scientist 
chasing butterflies. He pursued a 
correct figure around Manchuria, 
Japan and China as avidly as any but- 
terfly specialist would pursue a rare 
specimen up hill and down dale. 

Thousands of Japanese and Chinese 
soldiers, armed to the teeth, were 
lined up on all the main and connect- 
ing streets leading to the inauguration 
hall that day. Grave fears were held 
of an assassination attempt. 

Nevertheless, bland-looking Ben 
Dorfman, carrying a thick portfolio 
and accompanied by a stout, dignified- 
looking Chinese interpreter smoking 
a fat cigar, marched in between these 
lined-up guards, right up to the in- 
auguration hall, and witnessed part of 
the ceremony, only a hundred yards 
from Pu Yi and Gen. Honjo them- 
selves, 


OW he did it he cannot explain 

himself. Perhaps the soldiers 
took him for another Japanese advisor 
with his interpreter. 

He had a way about him, and maybe 
that was why some months later, when 
the League of Nation’s commission of 
inquiry was in search of a statistical 
economist to tell them what Manchu- 
rian statistics meant, it was Ben Dorf- 
man they hired as an American ex- 
pert on the commission. 

Dorfman knew of the rigorous mail 
and telegraph censorship in Manchu- 
ria at the time of the inauguration of 
Pu Yi. So he evaded it by sending 
his professor-friends in California the 
news of what he saw written on the 
backs of Japanese patriotic postcards 
showing pictures of the Japanese em- 
peror, Japanese soldiers and Japanese 
temples. 

After the inauguration ceremony, 
Mr. Dorfman went to the postoffice 
and mailed one such postcard. He 
wrote on it: 

“This afternoon I witnessed the 
birth of the rape-child Manchukuo. 
The father was Japan and the mother 
China.” 

If the censor that evening had 
known what he was passing he un- 




















MANCHURIAN SCREEN .... 


doubtedly would have succumbed to 
an acute fit of apoplexy. 


HAT I saw out there convinced 

me that Mr. Dorfman did not 
libel Manchukuo. The intention from 
the very first was to make it an em- 
pire. This had the support of the 
Japanese military in Manchuria from 
the very beginning, and the movement 
was actively sponsored by Japanese 
super-patriotic organizations of a fas- 
cist character with the cooperation of 
the army intelligence service. 

Premature publication of this pro- 
gram for a monarchist Manchuria by 
inquisitive foreign correspondents re- 
sulted in such an unfavorable foreign 
reaction abroad, however, and even 
among Japanese civilian authorities in 
Japan who realized that it was too 
crudely rubbing the wrong side of the 
world at that time, that the idea was 
sidetracked, although never aban- 
doned. 

I witnessed these monarchial prep- 
arations as they started even before 
Pu Yi was escorted from the Japanese 
Concession in Tientsin to Manchuria. 

I always have been suspicious of 
official communiques and hand-outs, 
so one morning I visited several Chi- 
nese shops in obscure parts of the 
walled city of Mukden. 

These shops had been entrusted 
with the task of embroidering and 
making the imperial gowns for the 
coronation and the new imperial 
dragon flag. A Chinese acquaintance 
gave me the address of several of 
these places, and ac- 
companied by another 


ually made my way about the shop in- 
specting what was on the shelves, and 
then started to walk up the stairway. 

A Chinese nervously hastened to- 
ward me and asked me not to go up- 
stairs. By this time I was halfway 
to the top, and before he could stop 
me, making believe I could not un- 
derstand what he was saying, I had 
reached the top. I noticed that the 
upper floor had been converted into a 
tailor’s establishment. A pile of yel- 
low silk lay on the floor. There were 
other piles of brilliant materials, too. 
I picked up what was nearest me, and 
unfolded a completed imperial flag 
for the intended Manchurian empire. 

Others around me were still in the 
uncompleted stage. Work also was 
progressing on imperial robes, some 
of which had been finished. 

The other Chinese clerks and my 
two companions had joined me by 
now. My Chinese acquaintance 
pointed out to the storekeepers that 
he was Chinese, and they were Chi- 
nese, too, and that the two white men 
were Americans. I was a newspaper 
correspondent, the merchants were 
informed, and they could speak freely 
and without fear. 

The Chinese shopkeeper explained 
that the order had been placed by 
Japanese. He gave their names, and 
they proved to be members of a no- 
torious ronin organization of Japanese 
knights who actively assisted their 
troops in seizing Mukden on the night 


of September 18, 1931, when the Man- 
churian warfare begun. 

The Chinese meekishly apologized 
for what they were doing by saying 
there was no alternative except to lose 
home and business. Payment was 
high, while refusal meant the displeas- 
ure of the Japanese. What other 
choice remained they asked. 

They had been given rush orders, 
to be completed by February 1, 1932. 


EANWHILE, another show was 

being staged with Pu Yi, the 
tragic Boy Emperor. Convenient riots 
took place at Tientsin under cover of 
which Pu Yi was escorted by Japa- 
nese military on a Japanese war ves- 
sel to Manchuria. 

Simultaneously, the Japanese au- 
thorities, civilian as well as military, 
were issuing formal denials that the 
Japanese would have anything to do 
with the return of Pu Yi to Manchuria, 
and gave the usual hint that for the 
sake of peace and order it was prob- 
able that the Japanese would prevent 
his return. Liberal sentiment was 
freely expressed, particularly when 
foreign newspaper correspondents 
were within earshot, that the day was 
passed when a scion of a wasted fam- 
ily such as Pu Yi’s could be foisted 
upon a people against its will. 


HERE were two plans under con 
sideration by the Japanese military 

when the riots where staged. 
One of the alternative projects, as 
unofficially admitted at a diplomatic 
dinner at Mukden by 








American and the Chi- 
nese, himself, I went 
on a tour of them. 
We stopped at a gen- 
eral store on the main 
street of the walled 
town. On entering I 
noticed only the usual 
asscrtment of sewing 
materials, canned 
goods, cloth shoes and 
knickknacks. I saw a 
stairway in the rear. 
The Chinese staff 
blandly denied any 
knowledge of imperial 
gowns or dragon flags. 
While my Chinese es- 
cort was engaging the 
Chinese clerks in con- 
versation, and while 
the other American 
was standing guard at 
the doorway, I cas- 


What are the possible developments of 
the future, the implications of the past? 
What is the role of Japan in this latest 
act in the Far Eastern drama? 


ENRY PU YI, less than 30-year-old 

pawn in an Oriental game of gov- 
ernmental intrigue, ascends the ancient 
throne of the Manchus. 
Emperor of all China, the ruler of some 
450,000,000 people, he is enthroned as 
ruler of Manchukuo. 


Once the boy 


Edward Hunter, whose absorbing ar- 
ticle, “Behind the Scenes in Manchuria,” 
appeared in the August issue, drawing hearty applause, again 
takes you behind the scenes in an article packed with interest- 
ing experiences. 


Mr. Hunter recently has been transferred to the Paris bu- 
reau of International News Service. 
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one of the highest of- 
ficials of the Japanese 
empire, was the ex- 
pectation that certain 
restless Chinese gen- 
erals would take ad- 
vantage of the upset 
situation to revolt in 
North China, and in 
the melee Pu Yi could 
be hastened into Peip- 
ing and be put back 
on the throne there. 
Failure of this more 
ambitious program led 
to the adoption of the 
other alternative, the 
shipping of Pu Yi to 
Manchuria. 

That the first plan 
has not been aban- 
doned but merely 
postponed has been in- 
dicated again and 
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O begin with, I have never seen 

a real dirty joke in a college 

magazine. Every month 62 com- 
ics from all over the country come 
into our office, and every month for 
three years I have at least glanced 
through this mass of exchanges. And 
I have never encountered therein any- 
thing in the way of copy or art work 
that approached good, healthy, out- 
and-out smut. 

It is unnecessary, I believe, to go 
into a definition of what is meant by 
the terms smut, filth, dirt, etc. A few 
of the world’s greatest works of prose 
are full of it, and in at least one of 
these it dominates the entire tone of 
the writing. But time has evolved 
new attitudes since the days of 
Shakespeare and Swift, and only the 
spooks know if and where on earth 
are the calcium and phosphorus that 
once were the bones of Dr. Rabelais. 

Obscenity still flourishes today, 








COLLEGE COMIC! 


since, as Havelock Ellis has men- 
tioned, it is, and through the ages al- 
ways has been, a fundamental by- 
product of the mind of civilized man. 
We have our smut today, and I ven- 
ture to suggest that it would not suf- 
fer in comparison with the color, va- 
riety, and virility of the smut of the 
past. We use obscenity, but we do 
not publicly print it. Its specific and 
recognized place is in the conversa- 
tion of persons of the same sex, and 
while the dirty joke is lamentably 
abused by the less civilized classes, 
and sometimes escapes from its place, 
it is still in a healthy state among edu- 
cated circles, where the better talkers 
know enough to use it as all strong 
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There's a New Journalistic 
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devices should be used—sparingly and 
with artful calculation. 

I mentioned that the place of ob- 
scenity is in the conversation of per- 
sons of the same sex. I intended by 
this, incidentally, to contradict the 
pleasant little fiction that nice girls 
don’t tell dirty stories among them- 
selves. If some of the tales that pass 
in the evening in sorority houses were 
to reach the ear of a Dean of Women, 
that astute administrator would 
scream a loud scream, if she were in 
her official capacity; otherwise I sus- 
pect she would laugh like hell. 

What has passed for dirt in the com- 
ics, the thing that has made this class 
of magazines celebrated, is an anaemic 
kind of innuendo, a pathetic feint at 
vulgarity, the timid expression of an 
essentially childish desire to be 
naughty. The whole business never 
would have assumed proportions 
worthy of comment, would have died 
early of its intrinsic insipidity, had 
not persecution lent it the same rakish 
glamour that drinking took on during 
the parched decade. 


HIS half-smut was a weak defiance 
of the unwritten journalistic rule 
that obscenity never be printed. The 
college authorities, being foolish 
enough to pay attention to it, had two 
important results. The banality be- 
came a thing of permanent interest 
to readers, hence a circulation-builder, 
and an element of excitement and dar- 
ing attached to the printing of it. If 
the editor got into trouble, or if he 
didn’t, he became something of a hero. 
And so the thing was perpetuated. 
One theory ascribed this quasi- 
naughtiness to the post-war moral re- 
lapse, and especially to the depravity 
of youth during that period. Maybe 
this notion is not entirely without va- 
lidity. 
But in these more sober and inquisi- 
tive times it is being generally recog- 
nized that the flaming youth move- 
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ment of the twenties was not an iso- 
lated phenomenon. The carryings-on 
of the youth of the land was contem- 
porary with similar activities of the 
adult population, the difference being 
that the youngsters were a bit more 
robust and naive about it, and there- 
fore louder. So they got practically 
all the attention, and, since attention 
is pleasant, they had a better time at 
the business. 


NYBODY who moans that the 

youth of today is getting out of 
hand, becoming independent and un- 
controlled, is indulging a practice of 
mental masochism which has its basis 
in pure fable. Today, to even a 
greater extent than in 1924, Son is do- 
ing and thinking pretty much along 
the same lines that Papa does and 
thinks. 

The national adult population dur- 
ing the past five years has been hav- 
ing its economic shins soundly kicked. 
The effect has been most civilizing. 
Father has settled down, looked about, 
become more alert and perceiving of 
the true values of existing and liv- 
ing. So has little Julius. 

It is for this reason, I believe, that 
the college comics are coming clean. 
To be accurate, let’s say that they are 
ceasing to try to be naughty. Coin- 
cidental with a slow general waning 
of interest in the feeble slapstick and 
sickly innuendo, the fussy old censor- 
ship has slackened and the editors are 
giving up their pranks because they 
are ceasing to be fun either for them- 
selves or for their readers. 


HIS change, I say, has nothing in 

common with the Parisian riots; 
it is coming about by degrees, and it 
is far from complete yet. Still it is 
far enough advanced, is so definitely 
noticeable in the eight or ten out- 
standing college comics of the coun- 
try, as to constitute what may be re- 
garded as a new era in campus maga- 
zine journalism. 


ICS COME CLEAN 


alistic Deal on the Campus, 
ess Getting the Bum’s Rush 


This new era is marked by a re- 
freshing attempt at quality. The 
naughtiness of former years was an 
effective substitute for quality; it kept 
the comics in a rut. Recently it has 
become evident that the editors are 
beginning to think in terms of the 
standards of professional magazines. 
The improvement so far has been 
nothing to set the journalistic world 
a-twitter, because development along 
lines of quality is a job that continues 
to keep the editors of national maga- 
zines biting their fingernails. But the 
attempt is recognizable, and already 
it has born some fairly respectable 
fruit. 

Formerly a page might consist of 
a few hundred words of smart-aleck 
copy and a crude drawing of a couple 
of hoydens over the caption: 

“Fred has the most wonderful 
pair of binoculars!” 

“Oh, I love those strong, virile 
men!” 


(A soupy squid that has been 
printed in at least 20 comics!) 

Such a page could be knocked out, 
pasted up, and put into the poor 
printer’s hands in about half an hour. 
Its appeal depended upon the fact that 
the joke might be taken to imply a 
reference to male anatomy; it was 
naughty; ergo it was a good enough 
page. 





OW that that sort of thing has 

washed out, the job is far less 
simple—but infinitely more interest- 
ing. Your comic editors are discov- 
ering that things can be done with 
make-up, type, drawing and photog- 
raphy to produce a page that ap- 
proaches professional quality while 
still maintaining its interest for stu- 
dent readers. 

The difficulties which the comics 
are encountering under the new 
scheme of procedure are rather stiff. 
The editorial office of a national pub- 
lication produces a certain kind of 
magazine for an especial and prese- 
lected market. A particular class of 
people is appealed to, and the rest 
can go to the devil. But the public 
to which a comic must sell cannot be 
selected. A college campus, any opin- 
ions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
is a remarkably heterogeneous and 
fickle magazine market—and your 
publication, if it is to be self-support 
ing, must be purchased by the men 
and the women, the Japs and the In- 
dians, the socialists and the fraternity 
chappies. 

The old hemi-demi-semi-pseudo dirt 
used to be eaten up by nearly every- 
body. When that device became im 
potent, new techniques were sought. 
The result is that a very different kind 
of magazine is in the process of de- 
velopment. 

The greatest obstacle that this de- 
velopment has encountered is a hang- 
over in the public mind, a lingering 
notion that every page, every line, 
every word of a college monthly must 
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be screamingly, raucously, uproar- 
iously FUNNY! I wish the word 
comic as applied to the college maga- 
zines could be damned and burned out 
of the dictionary. It was the attempt 
to be funny at any price that kept us 
in such an insipid category for so long. 


IVE and six years ago the Gargoyle 

was very popular on the Michigan 
campus. It was not uncommon for 
press runs of five thousand to be en- 
tirely sold out. In 1928 and 1929, the 
interest began very slowly to wane, 
and the circulation dropped by de- 
grees until last year the publication 
was going through a series of comas 
from each of which it seemed un- 
likely to escape with its life. Eco- 
nomic conditions, of course, were 
partly responsible for this falling off, 
but a general lack of interest among 
students was all too evident to permit 
blaming all the grief on old man De- 
pression. Still, the editors were com- 
petent in these later years, and the 
magazine continued to be classed 
among the leading college comics in 
the country. The trouble seemed to 
lie in a general disinterest in that kind 
of publication. 

At the beginning of the school year 
in 1933, working on the assumption 
that something in the nature of a rev- 
olution was in order, we made as com- 
plete a survey of local opinion as fa- 
cilities would permit. And we dis- 
covered, among a plethora of other 
things, that the students were fed up 
with the traditional sort of magazine. 


THE QUILL 


What they demanded was a locally- 
slanted class publication. That was 
a big order, with people still jump- 
ing ecstatically at the tinkle of a 
dropped penny, but we decided to 
gamble on it. 

The first issue we put out was nearly 
twice as fat as the thickest of the 1932- 
33 numbers. It was printed on excel- 
lent stock. We never hesitated be- 
tween halftones and zincs; the pages 
were filled with reproduction of photo- 
graphs and wash drawings. 

Feature articles, well illustrated, on 
subjects of local interest were run in 
place of the usual clutter of short 
funny squids. Some humor was in- 
cluded. The layout was patterned, 
frankly, after the style of three or 
four of the Grade A national maga- 
zines. We soaked just twice as much 
money into the job as had been spent 
on an issue for over two years. And 
we broke even on it! 


O far we have published six issues 

of the new type of Gargoyle, not 
every one as elaborate as the first, 
but all in the same class. Our circu- 
lation is up more than 200 per cent 
over last year. National advertising 
for us is not susceptible to fluctuation 
on the merits of the individual publi- 
cation, but local advertising is about 
300 per cent over last year’s, and go- 
ing up slowly. All this might be due 
to the changing times, but a decidedly 
awakened student interest which ap- 
pears statistically only in the circu- 
lation figures is nevertheless very evi- 
dent. 
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We use fewer caption cartoons now, 
simply because good ones are hard to 
produce. The two-line joke, strangely, 
is still in demand. Attempts at elim- 
inating it produced a howl, and more 
hair is torn in this office while trying 
to find a couple of dozen passable 
wheezes among the exchanges than 
at any other time. No attempt is 
made to write original quiddities of 
the he-she variety. 

We've concentrated very heavily 
upon photography, and in spite of 
rather crude equipment we've had 
very good luck with it. A regular 
women’s style department, titled So- 
phisticated Lady, is illustrated with 
photos of local gals clad in dresses 
which are loaned by various women’s 
shoppes. We've had some success, 
too, in using the camera to illustrate 
humorous features and poems. 

If I’ve given the impression that I 
consider the Gargoyle a model of 
“What Is Perfect in a College Maga- 
zine,” I’d like to correct that idea. I 
have been trying to indicate a trend, 
and the methods incidental to it, that 
is occurring in a score of similar pub- 
lications. 

At least once this year the Gargoyle 
was guilty of extreme bad taste. The 
board in control of publications paid 
no official attention to it, but a big 
percentage of our readers received the 
thing very critically, a ream of damn- 
ing letters came in, and the next issue 
our circulation took a temporary nose- 
dive. Perhaps that indicates some- 
thing. 





Encounters Behind the Manchurian Screen 


again in Manchuria since the inaug- 
uration of Pu Yi, once as far back 
as the spring of 1932 when Japanese 
troops were first preparing for their 
subsequent invasion of Jehol Prov- 
ince, an intention which officially 
they stoutly and piously denied at the 
time. Japanese press organs in Man- 
churia then naively ran articles on 
how “Peiping is clamoring for the re- 
turn of Pu Yi to the throne.” 

The intent of this inspired statement 
was made obvious by the suggestion 
in the body of the articles that Pu Yi 
might take advantage of the Japanese 
defeat of Marshall Chang Hsueh-liang 
to enter Peiping by following the vic- 
torious troops in their march through 
Jehol. 

Now the tactics are slightly altered. 
The semiofficial news organs in Man- 
churia and Japan now mention that 


(Continued from page 7) 


next summer Pu Yi, then the emperor 
of Manchukuo, will visit the dynastic 
summer palace at Jehol City. This 
is just 100 miles from Peiping, the tra- 
ditional dynastic capital of China, and 
was the summer palace used by his 
ancestors while they ruled the dragon 
empire. It’s one step nearer the For- 
bidden City of Peiping where Pu Yi 
first was seated on a throne, a scream- 
ing, kicking protesting baby two and 
a half years’ old. 


WEN I left Mukden to attend the 
inauguration of Henry Pu Yi as 
ruler of Manchukuo, I took a side-trip 
first to Dairen for a couple of days to 
see how the erstwhile Boy Emperor 
had lived while preparations were be- 
ing made for his elevation. 

Almost the whole of his stay in Man- 
churia after he was escorted from 


Tientsin to Manchuria had been spent 
in the most rigorously guarded point 
in one of the most fortified zones in 
all Manchuria—Port Arthur, in the 
Japanese leased territory, just below 
Dairen. 

He resided in a nonpretentious resi- 
dence formerly occupied by the Man- 
chu Prince Su. The residence was 
set inside a courtyard, and was 
reached by passing—and few people 
ever did pass—a gateway which was 
a vast improvement on the entrance 
to an American prohibition-era speak- 
easy. 

Barbed -wire reached overhead. 
Spikes thrust from the bottom of the 
doorway to within an inch of the 
ground. When the outside bell was 
pushed, a guardian would open a tiny 
trap door a few inches square in the 
center of the gate. However, it was 
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not easy to see who was the gateman 
looking at you, because the aperture 
was not cut directly into the thick 
planks, but opened into a box with 
one side open, into which the guardian 
peered slantwise. 

Nobody passed this door except 
with the express permission of the 
Japanese military, and for months no- 
body got that permission except Japa- 
nese and a filtered few among the 
Boy Emperor’s most intimate ac- 
quaintances. 

It was a sorry home for a lad who 
once had occupied a throne which was 
supposed to command the life and 
death of more than 400,000,000 inhab- 
itants of the earth’s surface, and who 
was about to become a sovereign once 
again of a large and rich territory. 

The two-story framework dwelling 
would have been considered an ideal 
boarding house in New England, for 
it consisted of several hallways and 
numerous small rooms. Apparently 
no improvements had been made for 
months. I noticed also, by the ar- 
chitectural changes made in the first 
floor, that half the space had been al- 
loted to Japanese guards, and the 
other half occupied by Chinese serv- 
ants of Henry Pu Yi. 


U YI had left the house the morn- 

ing before I arrived. He was be- 
ing taken to the inauguration scene 
at his new capital, after a stop-off in 
a Japanese hot springs resort where 
all telegraphic communication was in- 
terrupted by army order until his de- 
parture. 

The vacated dwelling looked like an 
American bootlegger’s den used to 
look after a raid by prohibition au- 
thorities. Everything either was re- 
moved, smashed or topsy-turvy, al- 
though it was easy to discern the com- 
parative neatness and cleanliness of 
the Japanese half of the structure. 
This half of the floor was elevated, and 
fragrant straw matting had been 
placed on the surface, converting the 
interior into a Japanese-style home 
as distinguished from Chinese or Oc- 
cidental residences. 

A tennis court at the side of the 
dwelling was surrounded by barbed 
wire—many a ball must have been 
ripped open against this barrier. On 
a raised dias overlooking a beautiful 
expanse of sea (Japanese military 
zone; photographing forbidden), was 
a handsome bronze bust of Prince Su, 
the first imperial exile to inhabit the 
building. 

I was the first American newspaper 
correspondent to be granted an inter- 
view with Pu Yi after his inaugura- 
tion as ruler. Efforts to interview, or 
even to see him, regardless by whom, 
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were completely blocked from the 
time of his disappearance from Tient- 
sin until I finally had a conversation 
with him. 

By this time he had been safely 
ensconced in a sort of regent’s seat 
as Manchukuo’s nominal ruler. Dur- 
ing the interval he was completely in 
the hands of the Japanese military, 
and they barricaded him in the resi- 
dence I described above, with Japa- 


nese guards stationed all around the 
home. 


FTER the inauguration, the Japa- 

nese eased up on their restric- 
tions, for, like “a sensible young man,” 
he had listened to reason, as inter- 
preted by his sponsors. 

So shortly after the inauguration I 
presented my request for an interview 
once more, this time to a Japanese 
who had been transferred from his 
country’s intelligence service to the 
Manchukuo government. He asked 
me to submit a list of questions which 
I would ask the ruler. He suggested 
they be noncommittal and on such 
topics as to whether he still enjoyed 
playing tennis, and if he thought the 
weather better at his new capital or 
in Tientsin. 

I submitted a list of three questions. 
They were really difficult to think up 
because they had to be wholly innocu- 
ous and yet not be ridiculous. The 
interview was granted. 

I was escorted to the residence of 
Pu Yi, which then was still in the 
same building where the inauguration 
had taken place. I was shown to an 
inner waiting room in the outside 
courtyard. I noticed that a new, un- 
painted wall of pine wood divided this 
room into two parts. The man who 
was to act as translator for me was 
Tseng Chiu, son of the newly ap- 
pointed Manchukuo premier and sec- 
retary to Pu Yi. He had accom- 
panied the Boy Emperor from Tient- 
sin to Manchuria. 

When I came into this room I no- 
ticed my interpreter entered the sec- 
ond half of the room, going behind the 
newly built pine-wood wall. I glanced 
into this half of the room, and saw 
the interpreter was holding in his hand 
the list of questions I had written and 
submitted to the Japanese official of 
Manchukuo. These questions were 
shown to a Japanese seated at a desk, 
who carefully went over them with 
the interpreter. It was too bad, but 
I remember I forgot those questions 
when I saw Pu Yi, and asked him en- 
tirely different ones. 

I recognized in this Japanese a de- 
tective who had been attached to the 
Mukden gendarmerie of the Japanese 
military headquarters. I had seen 
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him occupying a desk in front of the 
office of a Chinese official in that city. 
The Chinese had been finally per- 
suaded to head the so-called self-gov- 
erning body which was organized 
right after the Sino-Japanese fighting 
started, and which was the nucleus of 
the new state. 


HIS preliminary to my interview 

with Pu Yi, incidentally, was not 
the only evidence I obtained that re- 
gardless who arranged a visit, nobody 
was allowed in the presence of Pu Yi 
without the permission of the Japa- 
nese military. 

The traditional answer of the Japa- 
nese to all such accusations was the 
same as was given me at Mukden 
when a spy who admitted he was con- 
nected with the Japanese military po- 
lice blandly demanded that he be al- 
lowed to sit between myself and a 
Chinese high official at an interview. 

“I am protecting him,” he said. 

This type of protection was also 
given the League of Nation’s commis- 
sion of inquiry during all its tour into 
Manchuria, and was witnessed by me, 
and protested against time and again 
by the commission members. 

A significant sidelight of this brand 
of protection was particularly amus- 
ing to the Commission itself as well as 
to newspaper correspondents. 

The moment the League party con 
cluded its questioning and started on 
its return from Harbin, not to do any 
further interviewing, the detectives 
were all withdrawn. The League 
Commission departed along the same 
route it had come, and why it was less 
dangerous going out than coming in 
nobody could understand. 

The impression had been that the 
detectives had spent most their time 
keeping the League Commission iso- 
lated. I witnessed the arrest of a 
number of Chinese who were so bold 
as to give information to the Geneva 
representatives. 





DOUG WELCH (Washington ’28) is 
now on the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
doing features, after serving four and one- 
half years on the Seattle Times. Doug 
has sold several humorous shorts to the 
Saturday Evening Post and to Life. 


* * + 


BONY HAMPTON PEACE (South Car- 
olina Associate), editor and publisher of 
the Greenville (S. C.) News and Pied- 
mont, died January 24. Under the terms 
of his will, ROGER C. PEACE, the eldest 
son, becomes president and publisher. 

a * . 

ROBERT J. SPRINKLE (Missouri ’33), 
formerly city editor of the Newton (Iowa) 
Daily News and more recently business 
manager of the Jasper County (Iowa) 
Record, has been appointed managing ed- 
itor of the Carroll (Iowa) Daily Herald. 
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Trouble Under the Tri-Color 


(Continued from page 4) 


Guard, with their brilliant uniforms 
and brass helmets, looking like 
knights of old, were charging and re- 
charging to break up the mobs in the 
boulevards. 

The government was moved to ac- 
tivity, but too late. Dalimier was 
thrown to the lions but his resignation 
only seemed to inflame the public. 
The police went after Stavisky. 

He was located living with a sweet- 
heart and an employe in a chalet at 
Chamonix. Neighbors suspected him 
and reported his presence. Before he 
could flee across the mountains over 
the frontier, the police were upon him. 


According to their story, they forced 
the door and found him dead by his 
own hand. 

The Royalists and their sympathiz- 
ers immediately charged that the po- 
lice had shot Stavisky under orders, 
to keep him from incriminating high 
government officials. 

No evidence has yet been produced 
proving that charge, and for the time 
being it may be accepted as Royalist 
propaganda. 

Whatever the circumstances, 
“Handsome Alex” Stavisky was dead. 

But the storm he let loose over 
France is still raging. 





Can Editors and Teachers Get Together? 


(Continued from page 5) 


tions. If they would, and the schools 
were given adequate funds instead of 
being starved to death as they now are, 
we could boast in dollars and cents over 
the value of the results of such re- 
search in the newspaper business. 

Moreover, editors have been mis- 
taken in the past in expecting too 
much of the graduates of schools of 
journalism. G. W. Barrett, managing 
editor of the Evanston, Ill., News-In- 
dex, in a keen appraisal of such grad- 
uates given before the teachers’ con- 
vention in Chicago, emphasized this 
point. Yet the editors have the right 
to tell the schools what they want in 
the way of trained young men, and 
they have the right to insist upon get- 
ting it. 

But first, editors should come to 
closer agreement among themselves 
concerning what schools of journal- 
ism should be. One group of editors 
told me recently that graduates do 
not get enough practical stuff to know 
how to punch a cash register. An op- 
posite line of attack is that schools 
should cut out practical journalism 
courses and teach the student more 
history and economics. 

Schools have tried to compromise 
by requiring about 90 so-called credits 
of general informational subjects and 
30 credits in journalism subjects to 
tie in with the general subjects. 


F editors unanimously agreed that 
journalism courses should be dis- 
pensed with, which they never will, 
university educators would not be 
likely to consent, because they see 
definite values in such courses for the 
future of the newspaper. Those val- 


ues do not have to do so much with 
maintaining or improving technical 
expertness, as with “social vision”— 
pardon the phrase—and with employ- 
ing history, economics and chemistry 
in making newspapers. Moreover, the 
educators will insist, the study of 
journalism will instill in future news- 
papermen greater respect for their 
work and for its social responsibilities. 

Schools are vulnerable because too 
many of their faculties are weighted 
down by men who are not experts in 
newspaper-making. There is now a 
struggle going on within the ranks of 
the teachers, led by Prof. Allen Sin- 
clair Will, of Columbia and Rutgers, 
to require five years’ practical expe- 
rience of a teacher before elevating 
him to the rank of assistant professor, 
associate professor or full professor. 
My own experience has been that 
many a good idea for making schools 
better has died “abornin’ ” for the rea- 
son that the dean, not being a thor- 
oughly disciplined newspaperman, 
couldn’t understand what you were 
trying to tell him. 

A few of the younger professors are 
so far removed from the thought and 
life and discipline of newspaper-mak- 
ing that they do not even talk the lan- 
guage of the editor. I can cite a few 
instances where this “strangeness” on 
the part of the professors has made 
it difficult for editors to get into good 
working liaison with them. Yet there 
are scores of practical men in the 
schools with whom editors can make 
headway if they will. 

Schools are hampered also by higher 
university officials who are either un- 
sympathetic or are not “filled” with 
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understanding. Many of them are 
prone to regard journalism as a form 
of writing only, requiring for equip- 
ment merely a few textbooks and a 
classroom. 


HE schools need greater financial 

sustenance. At the University of 
Illinois, expenditures for instruction 
during the past year were, in round 
numbers: journalism $27,000; den- 
tistry, $130,000; pharmacy, $105,000; 
medicine, $481,000; physical education, 
$141,000; law, $74,000; engineering, 
$635,000; agriculture, $1,126,000. 

Prof. O. C. Leiter, who was a news- 
paper executive on the Pacific coast 
for 30 years and a former member of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, has directed attention to the 
fact that publishers leave their for- 
tunes to promote every line of human 
endeavor but their own profession. 
The gift of a few hundred dollars to 
be used as a loan fund in a school of 
journalism would benefit many bril- 
liant but penurious young men who 
may some day be Danas or Pulitzers. 

Finally, if the editors would insure 
that the schools do their jobs, they 
should cooperate by hiring the grad- 
uates of the schools—not to take the 
places of veterans, but to fill the open- 
ings for cubs. The other professional 
schools, like those of law and medi- 
cine, have that cooperation from their 
practitioners. 

There are plenty of reasons why the 
editors and the teachers should co- 
operate closely. The question is: Can 
they be brought together and how? 





AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P 
(Continued from page 2) 














enthusiasm that marks many of those 
who follow journalism as their life 
work. He was of the type that re- 
mains in the background, quietly per- 
forming invaluable service, without 
desire for recognition, so pleasing a 
contrast to those who strut and scheme 
for the spotlight. 

It was only a few weeks ago that 
we shook his hand in Chicago, talked 
with him for a few all-too-short mo- 
ments, and then parted with the ex- 
pressed thought and hope that we 
would be meeting again soon. Little 
we thought then that He who edits 
all our copy was preparing to affix an 
unaccountable, to us, and seemingly 
so premature a “30” to John’s work. 

John wouldn’t want us to say very 
much about him. That wasn’t his 
way. He’d just want us to go on do- 
ing what we could for the profession 
and organization he loved so well— 
and put in a few licks for him. 
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CHILTON R. BUSH (Wisconsin ’25), 
former University of Wisconsin Profes- 
sor of Journalism, has been appointed 
head of the journalism department at 
Leland Stanford University, succeeding 
the late Everett W. Smith. Prof. Bush 
is at present completing work toward his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Chi- 
cago. He will assume the Stanford posi- 
tion October 1. At Wisconsin he was ad- 
viser of the Sigma Delta Chi Chapter 
when that group won first place nation- 
ally for all-round achievement and effi- 
ciency. 

* x x 


CHARLES H. HERROLD (Temple ’31) 
is doing general newspaper work for the 
Salensgrove (Pa.) Times. 


* * * 


HU BLONK (Washington ’33) has left 
the circulation department of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer to become editor of the 
Grand Coulee (Wash.) Record. 


* * * 


PAUL E. ZECHER (Temple ’30) is a 
reporter and desk man with the North 
Penn (Pa.) Reporter. 


* * * 


WILLIAM L. MAPEL (Washington 
and Lee Associate), director of the Lee 
School of Journalism, Washington and 
Lee University, was elected president of 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism at the organization’s conven- 
tion in Chicago in December. 

* * * 


JOHN IMPOLA (Washington ’28) has 
joined the circulation staff of the Seattle 
Times. 

> * * 


JAMES G. MAY (Missouri ’13) of New 
Concord, Ohio, recently purchased The 
Snyder Publishing Company (formerly 
the May Publishing Company) which will 
again be operated as the May Publishing 
Company. The company publishes three 
papers, the New Concord Enterprise, the 
Philo-Duncan Falls News and the Black 
and Magenta. 





To Mark 25 Years 


S for the observance of the 
Silver Anniversary of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, founded April 17, 1909, 
at De Pauw University, are being 
made by active and alumni chap- 
ters of the organization throughout 
the country. 

Preparations also are under way 
for the Silver Anniversary conven- 
tion to be held at De Pauw next 
fall. 














EARHART DIES 

JOHN GILBERT EARHART, circula- 
tion manager of the Chicago Drovers’ 
Journal and long an active figure in the 
affairs of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, died March 3 of 
pneumonia, following an attack of scar- 
let fever. Funeral services were held 
March 4 at his old home in Audoubon, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Earhart, who was 39 years old, was 
a veteran of the World War, having suf- 
fered serious wounds that kept him in 
London hospitals for more than a year. 
Following his return to this country he 
entered Iowa State College, completing 
his course in agricultural journalism 
there in 1923. He joined the Drovers’ 
Journal staff in February, 1924, serving 
for a time in the editorial department 
and later becoming circulation manager. 

His distinguished service to the fra- 
ternity had brought him its highest 
award—the Wells Memorial Key. He 
served for six years, without pay or 
thought of compensation, as director of 
the Personnel Bureau, placing members 
in jobs from day to day. Literally hun- 
dreds of newspaper and magazine writers 
and editors in all parts of the country are 
personally indebted to him for his serv- 
ices in their behalf. He was a member 
of the Executive Council of the organ- 
ization in 1928 and its national treasurer 
in 1929. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Margaret Ear- 
hart, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. 
Earhart, two sons, two brothers and a 
host of friends. 








LYLE C. WILSON (Missouri ’22) has 
been appointed to succeed RAYMOND 
CLAPPER (Kansas '16) as chief of the 
Washington bureau of the United Press. 
Clapper, who has been with the Wash- 
ington bureau since 1917, for the last five 
years as chief, has resigned to join the 
Washington post. He will write a daily 
article for syndication. Wilson has been 
with the United Press in this country and 
abroad since 1922. He has been with the 
Washington bureau since 1927. In 1930 
he was assigned to the capitol staff, cover- 
ing the senate, an assignment which he 
considers “the best assignment any 
American reporter can have anywhere in 
the world.” 


MILES W. VAUGHN (Kansas ’15), 
former Far Eastern manager of the 
United Press, recently returned to New 
York from the Orient on vacation. He 
visited in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
over the holidays, interrupting his vaca- 
tion long enough to write a feature for 
United Press on the significance in Japan 
of the birth of a male heir to the throne. 
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GEORGE CRISPIN LLOYD (Butler 
31) is now on the copy desk of the Indi- 
anapolis News. 

- x 7. 

E. GERALD BOWMAN (Butler ’29), 
former sports editor of the Clinton (Ind.) 
Daily Clintonian, has joined the Indi- 
anapolis bureau of the United Press. 
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CHILD LABOR 


OME newspaper publishers—to their shame—are op- 

posing the onward march toward enactment of the 
child labor amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, now ratified by 22 states. 

They are using all sorts of tactics in their fight against 
it—even to heaping abuse and calumny upon those work- 
ing in its behalf. 

And what would this nefarious amendment, that a cer- 
tain portion of the press is so worked up about, do? It 
provides: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the several states is 
unimpaired by this article, except that the opera- 
tion of State laws shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 
the Congress.” 

It hardly seems likely that Congress would prohibit 
part-time work by students and other young people but it 
would have the power to lay down regulations for mines, 
factories and other fields where child labor has been ex- 
ploited in the past. Why the howl? 

Greed was responsible for the utilization of cheap child 
labor in the past, just as it is responsible for the packing 
of some plants with women workers today. 

Liberal and progressive, socially minded newspapers 
exposed conditions under which children worked—and 
sought reform. Other papers either ignored the situa- 
tion, for one reason or another, or soft-pedaled it. 

There began a determined move to stamp out child 
labor, to obtain a national amendment to that effect. 
With support from perhaps the bulk of the press, that 
movement has gone forward from year to year. And, 
with the continued support of an enlightened press, it 
will go on to success. 

Certainly nothing but discredit should reflect upon pa- 
pers having the temerity to oppose a measure striking at 
the child-labor evil. 


SUPPRESSION, NEGLECT OR EVASION? 


HICAGO newspapers and press association bureaus 

appear to present a good case for themselves in re- 
gard to the suppression of facts regarding the dangers of 
amoebic dysentery and the epidemic growing out of its 
spread at A Century of Progress Exposition. 

Disclaiming any suppression of the news lest it injure 
the attendance mark at the fair, they maintain they rushed 
news of the disease into print as soon as they learned of 
it in November. 

“At the worst,” observes George A. Brandenburg, Chi- 
cago correspondent of Editor & Publisher, in that maga- 
zine, “the press failed to print rumors, which were then 
unverified and which would have been libelous if not 
substantiated, while the local health authorities appar- 
ently delayed making any public announcement which 
would have been legitimate news and which could have 
been given the public as official warning of the facts of 
the situation.” 

We hope there was no suppression on the part of the 
newspapers. We are going to believe there was none— 
for it would be nothing short of criminal for the press of 
any city to enter into a conspiracy of silence where hu- 
man lives were involved. If the press were guilty of such 
a breach of trust it would be a permanent brand of shame. 

Granted, then, that the newspapers printed the news 
when they had it—that there was no united gag placed 
upon or assumed by them. The fact remains there was 
an epidemic responsible for a number of deaths and that 
word of its presence did not become known until the ex- 
position was practically closed. Someone must have 
known, someone must have silenced the lips of those 
who should have spoken. 

It seems that if the newspapers’ hands are clean in the 
matter they should unite in an editorial campaign to ex- 
pose and remove any public official or officials respon- 
sible for the suppression—along with any “public-minded” 
citizens who may have demanded such a ban on the 
grounds it was for the “best interests” of the fair and 
Chicago! 








COLORING THE NEWS 


NE sometimes hears intelligent readers say that some 

papers do not print the news fairly—that news is 

shaped and colored to fit the design of the owners of 
certain papers. .. . 

“Now I am not inclined to believe much in these reports 
of tampering with the news, but, with the charge being 
made, newspapers must be more punctilious than ever in 
printing the truth if they are to hold the confidence of their 
public in these difficult times. They must be as free of sus- 
picion as Caesar’s wife. And the point of it is that it re- 
quires understanding and brains to get at the truth espe- 
cially in public affairs. We journalists have no apologies 
to make, but it would be silly for us to contend that we 
have all the understanding and brains that there is any 
use of having. We need more and we don’t hesitate to 
admit it. And we expect you teachers of journalism, to help 
us recruit brains. .. . 

“So the appeal I make to you instructors in the greatest 
and most dangerous of all professions is that you send us 
boys who recognize the truth and who know how to find 
it. . . . I make this appeal not because I believe newspapers 
are losing their probity, but because I am convinced that 
it is more than ever the duty of the press to know and tell 
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the facts. The challenge is not so much to us of a passing 
generation as to your charges of a succeeding generation.” 
—Marvin H. Creager, managing editor, the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, speaking before the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. 


a 

SIGNED STORIES TO THE FORE 
ECENT developments in Washington have given inspira- 
tion as well as courage to editors to call for 
and insist upon what might now be termed ‘interpretive’ 
writing of general news originating from that source. Press 
associations have accepted the suggestion. As a result ‘im- 
portant’ stories are now appearing with the signature of the 
Byline writing them. This is a desirable innovation. The 
-line writer is able to put into his story far more ‘meat’ 
than the anonymous 


jects be followed by the 
pretive’ stories will thus be more 

stood. The by-line writer will not only have the incentive 
of pride of authorship to back his a4 a 2 but what is pe 
aie one oe See ee 
portant’ story ‘ as we ‘important,’ t,” w! after 
all is the genius of g .w~ 
copublisher, Fort Smith (Ark) er writing. in 

A. S. N. E. Bulletin. 
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N adding the men you may re- 
quire to put your editorial and 
business staffs on a five-day week, 
you can reach quickly men of the 
character, background, training and 
experience you desire. 





Simply write or wire your per- 
sonnel problem to— 





Personnel Bureau 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Albert W. Bates, Director 
836 Exchange Ave. Chicago 
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